THE    DUKE   OF    WINDSOR
His health and his reason were said to show the strain of his
unhappy state, but the will within remained firm; firm enough
for him to withstand the touching appeal of his mother's
visit to him on Wednesday afternoon. When the letters and
diaries of this time become historical documents, posterity
may know the extent of this appeal. We can know only that
it must have been calm arid wise.
At the Cabinet meeting on Wednesday, Mr. Baldwin re-
ported the conversation of the day before, when the King
"communicated to him informally" his "firm and definite
intention to renounce the throne." In a letter written after
the meeting, the Prime Minister made his last appeal to his
Sovereign. "Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your
Majesty's resolve is irrevocable, and still venture to hope that
before Your Majesty pronounces any formal decision, Your
Majesty may be pleased to reconsider an intention which
must so deeply distress and so vitally affect; Your Majesty's
subjects."
On Wednesday night, King Edward answered Mr. Baldwin:
the end had come and his pledges of twenty years died upon
the wind. The King wrote, "His Majesty has given the matter
his further consideration, but regrets that he is unable to
alter his decision."
This was the news with which the Prime Minister faced
the House of Commons on Thursday afternoon. Thousands
of people stood outside the Houses of Parliament, but they
made little sound. The day was cold and this added to the
gloom; the hopelesss silence that seemed to spread over the
capital. London seemed to be stunned by the knowledge
that hope was past. When it was almost four o'clock, Mr.
Baldwin rose from his seat and walked to the Bar of the
House, carrying three sheets of typescript which bore the
royal coat of arms in red. He turned quickly and bowed to
the Chair: then, in a clear, unhesitating voice, he said, "A
message from His Majesty the King, sir, signed by His
Majesty's own hand."
He handed the three sheets of paper to the Speaker and
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